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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MONTH END DATA 


1948 


1947 





June 


May 


April 


June 





Shares Listed . oe eee cee 
Market Value of Listed Shares 

Par Value of Bonds Listed 

Market Value of Listed Bonds . 
Market Value of All Listed Securities 
Stock Issues Listed . 

Bond Issues Listed . ‘aro 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers . 


Stock Price Index (12/31/24 = 100) AB 
Flat Average Price—All Stock Issues A . 
Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed A . 
Bonds: Market Value — Par Value A 


Member Borrowings on U. S. Govt. Issues . 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral 

Per Cent of Market Value of Listed Shares . 
Member Borrowings—Total 


N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices . 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices . 


Customers’ Net Debit Balances C . 
Credit Ext. on U. S. Govt. Obligations 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances C 


DATA FOR FULL MONTH 
Reported Share Volume . 
Ratio to Listed Shares . 
Daily Average 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) D 
Money Value of Total Share Sales D . 


Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds . 
Daily Average 


Total Bond Volume (Par Value) D . 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales D . 


N. Y. S. E. Memberships Transferred . 
Average Price 


Shares in Short Interest D 





(Mil.) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(No.) 
(No.) 
(No.) 


(%) 
($) 
(S$) 
($) 


(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(%) 
(Mil. $) 
(No.) 
(No.) 


(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 


(Thou.) 
%) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou. $) 


(Thou. $) 
(%) 
(Thou. $) 


(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 


(No.) 
($) 


-(Thou.) 


1,977 
74,507 


30,922 
1.57 
1,406 


104,021 


4,728 


3 
66,333 





1,962 
74,704 
134,300 
135,370 
210,074 
1,402 
900 
i235 


82.8 
48.50 
38.08 

100.80 


154 

231R 
0.31 

385R 


921 
2,709 


615 
69 
619 


42,769 
2.19 
1,944 


54,683 
1,466,880 


108,954 
.081 
4,953 


113,325 
83,047 


14 
60,545 
6/15/48 


1,938 
70,262 
134,297 
134,546 
204,808 
1,398 
902 
1,221 


78.0 
46.81R 
36.25 

100.19 


95 


34,613 
1.79 
1,442 


43,765 
1,217,930 


114,479 
-085 
4,770 


125,834 
81,942 


4 
50,000 
5/14/48 


1,829 
66,548 
137,058 
140,148 
206,696 
1,352 
914 
1,203 


77.3 
49.01 
36.38 

102.25 


206 
210 
0.32 
416 


908 
2,612 


550 
62 
651 


17,483 
0.96 
833 


22,915R 
675,500R 


70,077 
051 
3,337 


78,115 
58,248 


7 
51,333 
7/15/47 














1,171 





1,326 





1,419R 
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A—Based on issues listed at the end of each month; such issues 


C—Reported only by member firms which carry margin accounts. 
and/or their amounts vary from month to month. 


Excludes accounts carried for member firms which are 
members of national securities exchanges.and for general 


s be partners of such firms. 
B—Adjusted for split-ups, split-downs and stock dividends but 


NOT for new listings or suspensions. D—Based on ledger dates. R—Revised. 
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Dividends 


Reflect Constructive Trend 
of Corporate Profits 


LTHOUGH total cash dividend pay- 
A ments on common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange increased 
14.4 per cent in the half-year ended June 
30, compared with the corresponding 
1947 period, far greater unevenness of 
distributions occurred than the year be- 
fore. 

The number of issues distributing more 
money was 371, whereas 441 enlarged 
their payments during the first six months 
of last year over 1946 disbursements. 
Payments were reduced this year on 82 
equities and eliminated or deferred on 
24 others; the number to lower their 
distributions compared with 43 in the 
preceding year, a contrast not quite so 
unfavorable as the statistics recorded, as 
in a few instances payment dates were set 
a day or two this side of June 30 and did 
not come into the tabulation. 

Forty-five per cent of issues making 
payments distributed more money than 
in the preceding year; in contrast, 57 per 
cent in the first six months of 1947 in- 
creased their disbursements over the 1946 
period. 

The total of listed equities on June 30 
last was 981, an increase of 36. The en- 
largement of the list was taken into ac- 


count in figuring dividend totals; that 
is, the dividend record in 1947 of newly 
listed corporations was allowed for in 
making comparison with that year. Of 
the aggregate 981 listings, a shade less 
than 84 per cent were on a dividend 
basis, about the same percentage as the 
year preceding. In 1944 the ratio of 
payers to the whole was in the neighbor- 


hood of 74 per cent. 
Effect of New Listings 


Although new listings, which have been 
active for the last four years, have added 
heavily to the roster and thus tended to 
carry aggregate payments upward over 
a period it is worth noting that holders 
of Stock Exchange stocks received $504,- 
000,000 more in the first half of 1948 
than in the same months of 1946. 

Examination of the accompanying sta- 
tistics shows that, by groups, heavy in- 
dustries and companies supplying ma- 
terials for them stood prominently in 
changes of percentages among -dividend 
payments. The farm machinery roster led 
with a rise of 59.7 per cent, and producers 
of building materials came next with a 
48.5 per cent gain over 1947. Mining cor- 
porations stood well forward with a 39.6 











Bulldozer moves iron ore from stock pile 
to loading shovel at a mine in Minnesota 



























Great Lakes carrier laden with iron ore 
passes through locks in the St. Mary’s River 


per cent upturn; these companies did well 
by stockholders throughout the war and 
an undiminished demand for their prod- 
ucts with peace permitted dividend in- 
creases. The picture was highlighted this 
year, also, by higher prices for lead, zinc, 
etc., although metals as a whole have been 
stable much of the time since 1941. 

Forty of the 42 listed petroleum stocks 
paid dividends and 33 of them increased 
their returns to stockholders. As_ this 
group had been on a generally profitable 
basis since 1940, the gain of no more 
than 12.5 per cent in dividends this year 
indicated that the companies’ rewards to 
shareowners had been substantial last 
year. A rise of more than $70,000,000 in 
disbursements since the first half of 1946 
showed, however, that steadily-held in- 
vestments in many of the oil stocks have 
been more than a little productive, de- 
spite heavy retention of earnings by the 
corporations as working capital. 

Only one of the rubber companies pay- 
ing dividends increased its outlay this 









































Giant Hulitt ore unloading ma- 
chines remove ore from a Great 
Lakes freighter to railroad cars at 
the New York Central docks at Ash- 
tabula, Ohio. Each of these four 
machines can take a bite of from 
15 to 25 tons, depending upon the 
grade and condition of the iron ore 
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year and two of the 10 made reductions, 
resulting in a practical stand-off with the 
1947 disbursements. This was one of the 
lowest group showings of the list. Evi- 
dence from time to time that production 
of tires and other rubber goods had 
reached a level permitting active sales 
competition explained the small percent- 
age change in total dividends. A feature of 
the railroad showing lay in the fact that 
the 52 equities on which payments were 
made exceeded the 1947 number by four: 
also 13 properties paid out more on their 
common stocks than the year before. 
Sixteen of 31 steel and iron companies 
making payments enlarged their returns 
to holders of equities, a notable showing 
and reflecting not only an active demand 
for steel and iron goods but also a calm 
in relations between the and 
their workers. The 20.5 per cent upturn 
was one of the best percentage perform- 


concerns 


ances in this group for several years. 
The aircraft manufacturing roster of- 
fers material for study. The 28.6 per 








No. of 

Issues 

Listed 

Industry (6-30-48) 
Aipovalt Mive. 2 ss st te ew 14 
Amusement... ....., 20 
Automotive . ....... 67 
oe: Belew ae ee oe 
Business & Office Equipment . . 10 
Chemical 7a oe ea 77 
Electrical Equipment . . . . 18 
Farm Machinery . . . .. . 6 
Financial . . . ...... «30 
Food as «3 <0 & & 2 * 66 
Garment Mfrs... . . ... 6 
Land, Realty & Hotels . . . . 6 
Leather & Shoe Mfrs. . . . . ll 
Machinery & Metals. . . . . 98 
Mining ie ah oe Ge ae 
Paper & Publishing . . . . . 31 
PU, ks ew eo Re cy cee 42 
OSS a a: 
Retail Merchandising . . . . 71 
a Se 
Pe we 5 
Ship Operating ...... 6 
Steel, Iron & Coke . . . . .) 39 
ke ae ar ae ee 
Tobacco ® 2 62 6 bo & ove, 2 17 
Transportation Services . . . 4 
MUON! is, eo “ie ks we elie). eee 
U. S. Cos. Operating Abroad. . 24 
Foreign Companies . . . . . 16 
Other Companies. . . . . . 33 
CO eee 

*Payments were reduced on 82 issues and eliminated or deferred on 24 issues. 


cent rise of dividend payments this year 
would seem, at first glance, to suggest 
that this erratic business had “turned the 
corner.” It is to be noted, nevertheless. 
that only three of the 14 listed companies 
made returns to shareowners—five made 
distributions in the first half of last year 
—and two of the three increased their 
payments. Firmness of aircraft manufac- 
turing shares has been evident in the 
market since early in the first quarter, 
suggesting that an improvement of earn- 
ings resulting from rearmament orders is 


looked for. 


Amusement Sag 


The doldrums affecting the moving pic- 
ture industry were reflected in a decline 
of 6.6 per cent of amusement company 
dividends. However, 17 of the 20 listed 
stocks made payments and six were able 
to enlarge their distributions while five 
paid less. The retail merchandising field 
maintained a sturdy front, 65 of the 71 
listed concerns sending checks to stock- 


holders. The fact that 10 corporations re. 
duced their dividend outlays was offset by 
increased payments by 18, for a rise of 
1.8 per cent in the group as a whole. 

The tale of rugged dividend returns 
was continued by the chemical group, 
There has been nothing spectacular aboy 
earnings of this roster in recent years; 
rather stability has been the watchword 
among them; and an upturn of only 53 
per cent in aggregate payments is to be 
matched against the exhibit of 72 of 77 
listed equities giving stockholders a re. 
turn, a high ratio as study of the group 
story reveals. 

What of second half prospects? In con. 
sidering them in the light of first half. 
year results, investors in equities will 
probally weight their expectations with 
knowledge that this is a Presidential year, 
For what it may be worth in scanning the 
outlook, reference may be made to the 
Presidential year chronicle on another 
page of this issue. 


DIVIDENDS ON COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE — FIRST 6 MONTHS, 1948 


Number Paying Number Number Number Estimated 
Cash Dividends Paying Paying Paying Aggregate Amount of Per 
In First 6 Months _ Increased Same Reduced Dividend Payments in Cent 
1947 1948 Dividends Dividends Dividends 1st 6 Mos. 1947 Ist 6 Mos. 1948 Change 
5 3 2 1 2 $ 4,707,000 $ 6,054,000 128.6% 
17 17 6 6 5 29,477,000 27,522,000 — 6.6 
51 55 33 18 5 107,598,000 128,279,000 +19.2 
22 24 18 5 l 13,465,000 19,989,000 148.5 
9 9 7 2 0 11,459,000 13,851,000 +20.9 
74 72 24 38 12 169,880,000 178,819,000 + $3 
17 18 9 8 l 36,629,000 38,859,000 + 6.1 
4 5 3 2 0 12,224,000 19,516,000 +-59.7 
24 26 9 15 2 33,806,000 34,947,000 + 3.4 
61 63 28 23 12 88.743,000 105,974,000 +19.4 
5 6 2 3 l 1,693,000 1,786,000 + 5.5 
1 1 l 3 0 1,880,000 2,254,000 +19.9 
9 10 5 1 l 8,262,000 10,638,000 +28.8 
83 90 4] 15 5 48,926,000 61,475,000 425.6 
26 28 16 9 3 44,795,000 62,542,000 +39.6 
26 29 14 13 2 22,655,000 30,135,000 +33.0 
37 40 33 H 1 181,744,000 204,394,000 +12.5 
48 52 13 34 6 93,763,000 104,955,000 +11.9 
66 65 18 39 10 108,991,000 114,225,000 + 4.8 
10 8 ] 7 2 18,404,000 18,530,000 + 0.7 
5 1 0 4 1 2,131,000 1,712,000 —19.7 
5 4 3 l l 4,514,000 5,549,000 +22.9 
31 31 16 12 4 57,439,000 69,211,000 +20.5 
35 35 20 13 3 32,112,000 39,487,000 +23.0 
16 16 6 9 1 28,231,000 34,408,000 +21.9 
3 2 0 1 2 839,000 513,000 —38.9 
57 61 16 39 8 195,604,000 216,811,000 +10.8 
13 11 8 1 4 24,222,000 33,337,000 +37.6 
14 13 5 6 3 37,411,000 40,326,000 + 73 
22 22 14 5 5 15,929,000 18,083,000 +13.5 
799 823 371 37 106* = $1,437,533,000 $1,644,181,000 +14.4% 
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AT LOW LEVEL COMPARED WITH RECENT PAST: 
DESPITE 1948 MARKET REVIVAL | 


N buying stocks, should one give heed 

first to anticipating swings of the over- 
all market? Or is it better to hunt out in- 
dividual situations with good prospects 
and buy into them without too much re- 
gard for the state of the general market, 
as long as the price is considered to be 
reasonable ? 

The traditional answer would be to say 
that it depends upon whether the motive 
is speculation or investment. The specu- 
lator will try to catch “the turn of the 
market.” The investor, whenever he finds 
he has some surplus funds, will seek out 
a stock with likely prospects and buy it 
for the long term, often without much 
concern for the immediate outlook for the 
market. 

A modern answer, based on the stock 
market of this day and age, might lay 
less stress on catching turning points of 
the general market and emphasize in- 
stead reasoned investment purchases of 
stocks with demonstrated earning power 
and sound future prospects. 


Outstanding Market Fact 


The outstanding stock market fact of 
the last several years has not been the 
occurrence of bull or bear markets. Con- 
trasted with total industrial production, 
national income or money supply, the 
1942-1946 bull market was a meager af- 
fair. It never even stirred up a volume of 
trading equal to that of 1935 or 1936. The 
outstanding stock market fact has been 
the lack of a decisive over-all trend in 
securities prices much of the time despite 
substantial earnings and dividends by 
American business corporations. 

Moreover this is not a new phenome- 
nom brought on following the war. From 
1938 until 1942 securities prices failed to 
reflect an encouraging year-to-year growth 
in total industrial activity and in cor- 
porate profits and dividends. 

Considering the post-war securities 
market, a tabulation appearing further on 
in this article brings up to date the price- 
earnings ratios of a sample group of 20 

























industrial common stocks originally pub- 
lished just a year ago in THE EXCHANGE. 

Despite the upturn of stock prices from 
last March through May, 18 of the 20 
stocks recently were selling at a lower 
ratio of market price to earnings than 
they were in mid-1947. The current ratios 
range from a low of 3.6 times earnings 
for the common stocks of Glidden Co. and 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Ltd., to a high 
of 15.9 for United Electric Coal common. 
Caterpillar Tractor was next highest, at 
a ratio of 11.5. 


Comparisons with 1947 


Last year at this time 12 of the same 
20 issues were selling for more than 
10 times their earnings. Since the statis- 
tical table merely extends forward infor- 
mation first compiled a year ago, any 
consideration of hindsight or handpicking 
of issues is effectively eliminated. 


Coupling the information on_ these 


sampled stocks with the studies of earn- 
ings and dividends which THE EXCHANGE 
publishes quarterly (Dividends paid by 
listed companies in the first half year are 
reported on Page 1 of this issue), it is 


plain that most companies are earning at 
substantial rates and investors are receiv- 
ing the best dividends in many years. 

Dividends have been well maintained 
throughout the last eight years by most 
companies having common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Yet in 
five of these years—1940, 1941, 1942, 
1946 and 1947—the trend of stock prices 
was anything but encouraging. Thus the 
process of attempting to “catch a turn in 
the market” appears at somewhat of a dis- 
advantage. One would have missed out on 
several years of good dividends. It may 
be that capital gains would have more 
than offset this income loss. But one sharp 
difference from the past stands out. Usu- 
ally a severe decline in stock prices has 
foreshadowed a drop in industrial profits. 
Thus by selling his securities the investor 
did not forego any sizable future income. 
But it did not work out this way in 
1939-1942; nor was the 1946 stock mar- 
ket decline the forerunner of an industrial 
recession. 

Combined net profits of all concerns 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 

(Continued on page 8) 
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N recent months, there have appeared 

in these columns articles outlining the 
promising outlook for railroads for 1948 
and some years beyond. Quite properly 
their authors have pointed out that main- 
tenance of financial health is the funda- 
mental railroad problem of today and 
that only through a proper balance of 
rising freight rates to offset rising costs 
can such health be achieved and main- 
tained. Encouraging indeed is the basic 
change in regulatory policy by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which oc- 
curred last October. For, in marked con- 
trast to a previous policy of tardiness in 
recognizing needs for higher rates by the 
railroad industry, the Commission has, 
in virtually every instance since then, ad- 
hered to a policy of flexibility in rate 
making, approving temporary rate in- 
creases usually within a month following 
a substantial wage increase. 


Good Rail Year in Sight 


Financially speaking, the balance of 
1948 should be a good railroad year. In 
fact should there be no major strikes and 
should the I.C.C. continue its recent policy 
of flexibility in adjusting rates upward 
promptly following the anticipated third 
round wage increase, net income might 
well be the highest in peace-time since 
1930. It may even reach $750,000,000 
compared with $524,000,000 in 1930 and 
$784,000,000 for the three-year period 
1927-29, inclusive, highest peace-time per- 
formance. These estimates, if correct, will 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


The “Empire Builder” makes the 
Chicago-Seattle run in 45 hours 


have been made possible, in part, through 
windfall earnings of some $105,000,000, 
after taxes, resulting from lower contribu- 
tions of the railroads for unemployment 
taxes in accordance with provisions of 
the Taft Wolverton Act. 

Yet, while results may be 
favorable in 1948, individual earnings are 
not likely to benefit uniformly due chiefly 
to regional differences. The Eastern car- 


over-all 


By PIERRE R. BRETEY 
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riers may continue to report adverse earn 
ings, handicapped as they have been by 
high terminal costs in recent years. 
Prior to the war, and until inflation 
began to exert its adverse influence upon 
railroad earnings, the terminating rail 
roads enjoyed a preferred position as com- 
pared to originating carriers, located 
principally in the West and South. How. 
ever, the situation is now reversed. 
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NET FINANCIAL 


(a) Pro Forma, 





AND GROSS PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENT 


1938 — 1947 
Gross 
Debt Incr. in Additions Per 
Retire- Working and Better- Total Share 
ment Capital ments Amount of Pfd. 
(Millions) 
Santa Fe $ 98.17(a) $81.32 $311.17 $490.66 $395.22 
North Western 281.72(b) 59.74(c) 113.88 455.34 497.90 
Atlantic Coast Line 55.25 14.57 94.49 164.31 
Pennsylvania 50.69 25.02 124.08 499.79 


(a) Including Adjustment Bonds. (b) Fixed debt only. (c) Including Special Funds. 


EARNINGS PER SHARE (a) 


1939 1941 1943 1944 1946 1947 fwd 
Santa Fe $1.66 $10.59 22.07 $20.45 $13.53 $17.10 $23.50 
North Western 3.99(d) 11.56 26.02 16.89 4.61 2.06 5.10 
At. Coast Line 3.79 14.40 22.22 20.06 6.64 7.28 10.75 
Pennsylvania 2.11 3.54 6.85 5.23 0.65(d) 0.55 1.95 


adjusted to present capitalization. 





(d) Deficit. 
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Inflationary influences have increased 
terminal expenses to a much greater de- 
gree than transportation costs, since the 
latter have lent themselves to major 
economies through the substitution of 
modern power (chiefly Diesel), longer 
trains and modern signaling (primarily 
Centralized Traffic Control). 

Comparable technological _improve- 
ments have not been possible in the oper- 
ation of terminals. Accordingly the 
Eastern carriers have been handicapped 
in comparison with the originating roads, 
and recent financial results of the Penn- 
sylvania, principally from 1946 to date, 
clearly indicate the disadvantages under 
which such carriers have been laboring. 


Losses from Passenger Traffic 


In like manner the Eastern carriers, 
operating as they do in the densely popu- 
lated areas, are burdened with heavy less- 
than-carload-lot well as with 
substantial losses in operating local pas- 
senger trains, including commutation ser- 
vice. For the large Eastern systems, L.C.L. 
losses, together with those from operating 
passenger services, have averaged well 
over $100.000,000 annually in the last 
several years. 


costs, as 


The mixed results of carriers operating 
in the various regions can best be shown 
by comparing statistics of representative 
railroads in the different sections. Selected 
for this purpose are the Santa Fe, a trans- 
continental originating carrier; the North 
Western, a short haul granger road; the 
Atlantic Coast Line, representative of car- 
riers operating in the southeast; and the 
Pennsylvania, the country’s largest trans- 
portation system. 

The trend of gross revenue of these 
four carriers, expressed as a percentage of 
the gross of all Class I railroads, is shown 
below: 

Gross REVENUES 
Share of Class I Railroads 


Atlantic 
North Coast 

Santa Fe Western Line Penna. 
1929 1.3% 2.4% 11% 10.7% 
1932 4.3 2.3 t2 10.6 
1938. 1.3 yp 1.2 10.1 
1939 4.0 2.2 1.2 10.8 
1941 4.2 2.0 1.3 11.5 
1942 1.8 2.0 L5 11.2 
1945 5.9 1.9 1.6 10.5 
1946 5.4 21 Be 10.8 


The Santa Fe’s share of the gross busi- 
ness shows a substantial gain over the 
years. In 1945, influenced by, war traffic, 





















































it reached as high as 5.9 per cent. The 
Atlantic Coast Line likewise has handled 
an increasing volume of business as the 
southeast has become more heavily in- 
dustrialized. The Pennsylvania has just 
about held its own; the North Western 
shows a slight decline in the proportion 
of its business to that of all Class I roads. 

What success these roads have encoun- 
tered, relatively, in translating their gross 
into net is shown by the following set of 
figures: 

Net INCOME 
Share of Class I Railroads 


Atlantic 
North Coast 

Santa Fe Western Line Penna. 
1929 5.5% 2.1% 1.0% 10.4% 
1932 5.4 0.4 0.1 15.1 
1938. 4.8 Def. 0.6. 15.4 
1939 . an 1.0 0.6 13.1 
1941 4.1 1.9 3 9.7 
1942 5.6 1.9 1.4 98 
1945 4.4 2.1 0.6 10.3 
1946 7.4 1.8 0.8 4.2 


Santa Fe’s net, as a proportion of the 
net of all Class I roads, has grown mark- 
edly. The other three roads show declines 























ACME 


General view of Pennsylvania’s new recrea- 
tion car. complete with children’s playroom 


in the period since 1929, with the Penn- 
sylvania’s experience being the most dis- 
couraging. The Pennsylvania’s share of 
Class I railroad net income has been 
more than halved. 

Apart from the trend of net profits, and 
the adjustments continually necessary in 
wages and freight rates, the most signifi- 
cant railroad financial development in re- 
cent years has been the opportunity 
afforded by swollen war-time traffic to 
cut down debt and fixed charges. Often 
an amazing showing has been made. 

Between 1938 and 1947 Santa Fe re- 
duced its debt almost one-third, or by 
30.2 per cent; North Western, aided by 
a reorganization which scaled down its 
(Continued on page 8) 

















CME 
Passengers see the latest newsreels in a small theater which is a feature of the recreation 5 
car: of the “Jeffersonian,” deluxe Pennsylvania coach train on the New York-St. Louis run. 





















STAKE TRAIL OF STOCK MARKET PROGR 
IN AN ELECTION YEAR 


N the historical record, politics are 

found to have supplied one of a num- 
ber of forceful influences which help 
shape the trend of stock market prices 
during Presidential election years 
and not infrequently has it been a sec- 
ondary influence. In public estimation, 
nevertheless, the party contest, reaching 
a milestone at nominating conventions; 
the approved or disapproved “planks” in 
the major platforms; and subsequent 
fluctuations of statistics and emotions in 
regard to the November vote, are elements 
treated with respect by investors and 
traders. 

True, there have been Presidential 
years which developed drama so intense 
that investors could read the fate of many 
of their dollars, for good or ill, into the 
resulis. Thus it was in 1896 when the 
Free Silverites waged their well-supported 
conflict against “sound money” and the 
tenets of our free enterprise system were 
under threat. The defeat of William J. 
Bryan acted to establish the groundwork 
for the industrial growth of large dimen- 
sions which gathered headway during 
the subsequent four years and brought 
about the consolidations of 1900-1902. 


Path of Least Resistance 


Again in 1932, when the New Deal 
revealed the power it intended to exer- 
cise with a November “mandate,” politics 
flowered as a market preponderant, even 
though prices had already fallen so far 
after the 1929 collapse as to warrant con- 
viction among researchers that the path 
of least resistance, despite an altered 
political philosophy within the high com- 
mand, would be upward. 

Politics was certainly a warm subject 
for debate from an economic slant in 
1912, when the “Bull Moose” party bit 
into regular Republican flanks, raising a 
simple mathematical question about the 
autumn vote. The indication of a Demo- 
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Group Preferences 


cratic victory lay in the three-way cam- 
paign and a triumph by Woodrow Wilson 
and his well-discussed principles of gov- 
ernment loomed over the campaign; yet 
stocks, which had been thriving fairly 
well under the conservative Theodore 
Roosevelt and Taft regimes continued to 
move forward until along into September. 


The Broad Trend 


Other exceptions and counter-excep- 
tions to the significance of politics in 
Presidential campaigns of the last 44 years 
could be cited. Still, when the record is 
looked up, these facts regarding stock 
market price movements are found— 

In seven of 12 campaigns, including 
1900, the broad tendency of prices was 
upward. In four the main drift was down- 
ward and in one, 1940, a downward swing 
from January 2 to June 10 occurred, fol- 
lowed by a brisk rally until November 9 
and a later sag which, with slight inter- 
ruptions, ran on for about 18 months. 

Viewed from mid-year onward, the 
Dow-Jones average traced a rising trend 
in 10 of the 12 campaigns until the end, 
or near the end, of the election years. 

The thumb-nail record which follows 
is based upon the Dow, Jones & Co. in- 
dustrial stock average. At the beginning 
of the period, the Dow-Jones average 
was made up of 12 stocks and it might 
be noted that then, and for about 10 
more years, the railroad average was 
watched more closely by analysts than the 
industrial figures . . . industrial stocks 
being far less prominent in dealings on 
the New York Stock Exchange than they 
have been since 1910. 

In September, 1916, the Dow-Jones 
average became composed of 20 indus- 
trial stocks and adjustments were made to 
carry on the former sequence. On Oct. 
1, 1928, the number was increased to 30 
with the sequence of daily price changes 
maintained. Such alterations of method 


a A 


— ‘ 
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act in no way against this story of market 
tendencies occurring every fourth year, 


1900 The prevailing price drift was 
downward for 10 months after a high 
of 68.36 was attained on February 5, 
From a low of 52.96, the average then 
moved up to 71.04 in November and 
December. The market drifted lower until 
after election, despite a widespread ex- 
pectation that President McKinley would 
be re-elected. 


1904 The broad movement was up- 
ward, subsequent to a decline of the 
average in the preceding year from 67.70 
in February to 42.14 in November . . .a 
product of the so-called “Rich Man's 
Panic” of that year—a year marked as 
J. Pierpont Morgan, the Elder, was said 
to have described it by too many “un 
digested securities,” an aftermath of the 
earlier rapid consolidations. From a Dow- 
Jones low of 47.07 in January, 1904, the 


average went to 73.23 in December. 


Recovery from 1907 
1908 Again in 1908, the effect of 


politics, per se, on stocks was submerged 
in a post-depression recovery, from the 
panic of 1907, the most severe that the 
nation had experienced up to that time 
The election of William Howard Taft 
bearing Theodore Roosevelt’s mantle, had 
been widely conceded early in the cam 
paign. The Dow-Jones industrial average 
advanced from a low of 58.62 in February 
to 88.38 in November. 


1912 A bull year on the whole, ak 
though unmarked by especial strength 
So far as politics might be credited with 
an assist of important dimensions, it 
could be noted that the chance of @ 
Democratic victory appeared not to make 
a widespread impression until September, 
The average moved up from 80.19 if 
January to 94.15 in September, when @ 
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definite sag began that carried it back 
down to 85.25 by the following December. 

1916 Despite large war orders from 
Britain, France and Russia and military 
preparations at home, the average de- 
clined from January until near the mid- 
dle of July. This country was well into 
a boom, yet it was not until early autumn 
that stocks set out on the task of dis- 
counting war-brought industrial profits. 
A hot campaign by the Republicans to 
oust the Democrats so nearly succeeded 
that political desires might be credited 
in part for the autumn recovery. It will 
be recalled that Wilson’s re-election was 
swung by California’s vote, the news com- 
ing after Charles Evans Hughes, the Re- 
publican candidate, had been notified 


°° 


that he was “in.” 


1920 The stock price drift, traced by 


the Dow-Jones average, was sharply 


downward all year, despite political in- 
dications that the incapacitated President 
Wilson would be succeeded by a Republi- 
can. The average declined from 109.88 
in January to a low of 66.75 on December 
21. Recovery began early in 1921, al- 
though a short, severe depression occurred 
in that year—the first post-war reaction. 


1924 In this “Coolidge year,” stocks, 
except for a dip in May and June, moved 
strongly forward. From the year’s low 
of 88.38 in May, the average climbed 
persistently to round out a buoyant inter- 
val at its best, 120.51, on December 31. 
The secondary post-war boom was under 
way, not to end until 1929. 

Piping Times 

1928 Good business, more than poli- 
tics, brought the stock market exuberance 
of 1928. Republican continuance in office 
was generally expected, despite long un- 
certainty over a candidate after Mr. 
Coolidge’s cryptic, “I do not choose to 
run.” Herbert Hoover’s candidacy was 
considered favorably, but the thoughts 
of a host of voters were mainly centered 
upon business and stocks. From a low 
of 191.33 on February 20, the Dow-Jones 
average went to 300 on the last day of 
the year. The all-time high 381.17 was 
established on Sept. 3, 1929. 

1932 Politics surged upward in 1932 
amidst the exasperated feelings of the 
public over the collapsed New Era. The 
average had sunk to 41.22 by July 8; 
the year’s maximum, in March, had been 
only 88.78. From the trough of the sum- 
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mer, the average recovered to 79.93 on 


September 7, only to recede again to 
55.83 on December 3. The public was 
vociferous for a change of the high com- 
mand, finding it in Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

1936 Stocks rose with great strength 
from a low of 143.11 on January 6 to 
184.90 on November 17, then reacting, 
so far as the average recorded the move- 
ment, only to 175.85, although the next 
year was to see a heavy business reversal 
before it ended.- 

1940 The public, harassed by fears 
that the United States would be drawn 
into the war, seemed to pay less atten- 
tion to politics than frenzied opposition 
to a third term for Mr. Roosevelt indi- 
cated. Stocks were sold heavily, the aver- 
age going from a high of 152.80 on 
January 3 to 111.84 on June 10, there- 
after rallying to 138.12 by November 9, 
but again sagging into the trough which 
was marked by the 92.92 average of 
April 28, 1942. 


Politics Submerged 


1944 In the midst of a terrible war, 
politics played less of a part in national 
thought than production of war materials, 
war news, losses and victories in the South 
Pacific. Stocks advanced but with de- 
liberation; from January to the top aver- 
age of December the swing was only be- 
tween 138.65 and 152.53, ending the 
year at 152.32. 

? ? 1948 ? ? As in past Presidential 
years, the market has thus far been 
marked by selective trading attention de- 
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voted to particular groups, in turn. The 
rails which had done only moderately 
well during 1947 came to the van in the 
pring of this year, touching off a brisk 
general recovery when the top average 
prices of 1947 were surpassed. The in- 
dustrial average shortly “confirming” 
under the Dow Theory the earlier new 
high of the rails pushed on to a new 
high for two years at 193.16 on June 15. 
The petroleum stocks, as a group, led the 
industrial procession. 

It is to be noted that the Republican 
nomination of Governor Dewey, carrying 
a banner which flew on strong conven- 
tion hopes of victory, was accepted calm- 
ly by the stock market and _ thereafter 
securities prices passed into a reactionary 
phase. 

Of considerable greater weight between 
the Republican and Democratic conven- 
tions was the depressing effect of the im- 
passe at Berlin over food transportation. 
The stock market, in fact, appeared to 
hold its breath, evidenced by dullness, 
while the Western allies and Russia con- 
tended in a diplomatic battle. Here was 
politics in a Presidential year but of a 
kind outside domestic experience. 


Railroad Income 


(Continued from page 5) 
capitalization, cut its debt 54.4 per cent; 
Atlantic Coast Line by 36.7 per cent; and 
Pennsylvania by only 7.3 per cent. 

Fixed charges at the end of 1947 (an- 
nual rate) as compared with 1938 were 
33.7 per cent lower for the Santa Fe (in- 
cluding contingent interest) ; North West- 
ern’s charges were reduced by 63.6 per 
cent (including contingent interest); At- 
lantic Coast Line by 37.2 per cent; and 
Pennsylvania by 16.9 per cent. 

Further improvement in the financial 
health of these four railroads has been 
brought about by an excess of deprecia- 
tion charges over maturing equipment 
trust certificates. In 1947 cash accruing 
from this source amounted to $14,210,000 
for the Santa Fe, $4,190,000 for North 
Western, $1,379,000 for Atlantic Coast 
Line, and $25,788,000 for Pennsylvania. 
These amounts are reflected under the 
column head'ng, “Increase in Working 
Capital,” in the table of statistics which 
accompanies this article. 

Few industries are as abundant with 
statistics of comparative operating results 


as the railroads. In the present instance 
they clearly reveal the cumulative handi- 
caps of the Eastern carriers as exempli- 
fied by the relatively poor showing of the 
Pennsylvania, and the better than average 
results of the Santa Fe. The favorable 
situation of the North Western is due 
primarily to its drastic reorganization, 
Results of the Atlantic Coast Line would, 
in all probability, have been better had it 
not been for a major rehabilitation under. 
taken several years ago and still short of 
completion. Several years hence, operat. 
ing results should reflect the benefits of 
the full-scale rehabilitation program, 





Statistical and other factual infor- 
mation regarding any securities re- 
ferred to in THE Excnance has been 
obtained from sources deemed to be 
reliable but THE EXCHANGE assumes 
no responsibility for its accuracy or 
completeness. Neither such informa- 
tion nor any reference to any particu- 
lar securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 














Price-Earnings Ratios 


(Continued from page 3) 


were some 36 per cent higher in 1947 
than in 1946. In many instances the 1947 
rates of earnings are being equalled, or 
bettered, in 1948. Referring again to the 
table of statistics, nine of the companies 
show interim earnings for 1948 at higher 
than the 1947 rate. The profits of an- 
other four companies closely match the 
1947 level. 

Price-wise, six of the 20 stocks have 
advanced sharply from their levels of a 
year ago. The widest gain was made by 
United Electric Coal common, which has 
gone from 13 to 26%. Another half-dozen 
issues have moved up three or four points 
on the average. Three issues, Brown Shoe, 
Canadian Breweries and Florsheim Shoe 
“A.” have receded from their mid-1947 
levels. 

Relating recent prices to those of mid- 
1947 forms a fairly useful comparison, 
as prices were in a strong uptrend this 
time a year ago. Thus a stock has done 
well to better substantially its price of 
that period. 

There is one recent development affect- 
ing the use of price-earnings ratios which 
needs to be taken into account by inves- 
tors. It used to be that stockholders could 
expect to receive in dividends between 
60 and 70 per cent of the net profits of 
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well-established, profitable —_ industrial 
companies whose capital set-ups were 
soundly balanced. 

Matters have not worked out that way 
since the end of the war. Inflation has 
made the same inroads on corporations 


that it has on the household budget. 
Gross income is high; but the cost of 
doing business likewise is high. As a 
result business corporations, on an over- 
all basis, paid out in dividends in 1947 
only about 40 per cent of their net profits. 








Price-Earnings Ratios of a Sample Group of 20 Common 
Stocks Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
Fiscal Current Year Ago 
1947 Price- Price- 
Recent Earnings Earnings Earnings Latest Reported 
Issue Price Per Share _ Ratio* Ratio# Earnings 

Allied Stores Corp.............- 35% $6.20 5.7 4.1 3 Mos. April 30 $1.39 
GS TNE Tien cake wserwosacs 27% 4.97 55 5.9 6 Mos. April 30 2.56 
Canadian Breweries, Ltd...... - 18% 2.80 6.5 9.3 6 Mos. April 30 1.11 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.......... 61 5.29 11.5 17.9 5 Mos. May 31 0.53 
eS a eee eee 2916 5.35 5.5 17.8 6 Mos. April 30 2.35 
Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd.. 17% 4.88 3.6 5.3 9 Mos. April 30 5.28 
Dresser Industries Inc........... 2954 3.85 Tob 24.3 6 Mos. April 30 3.37 
Florsheim Shoe Co. “A”........ 16 3.09 5.2 10.9 6 Mos. April 30 1.18 
I Ei acnscnens sndeweaasies 27% 7.57(a) 3.6 6.8 6 Mos. April 30 2.19 
he BOE oe ee 7% 1.77 4.1 13.0 6 Mos. April 30 0.47 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp......... A334 9.47 4.6 1.8 6 Mos. April 30 3.64 
ee er Tt 67% 7.30 9.2 14.3 9 Mos. May 31 8.53 
Montgomery Ward & Co......... 61 8.86 6.9 9.1 3 Mos. April 30 215 
FP. EB. Mace & Bea. Geo... «...0.20 52% 5.62 9.3 14.5 6 Mos. April 30 435 
Royal Typewriter Co............ 26 3.49 7.4 — 9 Mos. April 30 3.37 
Re A ee oon se emsinesaaes 33% 3.60(a) 9.4 _ 9 Mos. April 30 4.81 
United Electric Coal Cos........ 26% 1.69 15.9 12.6 9 Mos. April 30 3.86 
WD. Bi. BO GM ca icsasecdccas 6% 0.93 7.1 _ 6 Mos. April 30 0.07(d) 
West Va. Pulp & Paper Co...... 50% 11.40 4.4 8.2 6 Mos. April 30 5.34 
L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp. 21 3.52 6.0 26.1 9 Mos. April 30 411 

* Based on fiscal 1947 earnings. # Based’ on fiscal 1946 earnings. 

(a) Adjusted. 

(d) Deficit. 
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San Francisco—The present epochal 
Western mass migration marks the begin- 
ning of a major economic transformation 
for the Pacific Coast. New inhabitants are 
moving steadily into this region, faster 
than the territory can absorb them, even 
faster than homes, utilities and transpor- 
tation can serve them, and still they come. 
For this, according to biological research- 
ers, is the surging of an unknown, irre- 
sistible force which every hundred years 
or so sends mankind westward, searching 
for new frontiers. 

California, as in the days of 1848, 
again the western lodestone! 

The Pacific Coast territory reveals more 
than ever before the dynamic combina- 
ition of new population, new capital, new 
enterprises—and the development is of 
much significance for the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange, the New York Stock 
Exchange and the host of investors who 
rely upon these market places to serve 
them. 


Source of Eastern Listings 


It is a matter of record that, from its 
earliest operations, the San Francisco 
Exchange has been a fertile source of se- 
curities listings for eastern stock ex- 
changes. At the same time, the movement 
of industry westward has prompted many 
long-established eastern corporations to 
list their securities also on the San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchange. During recent 
years, a sharp acceleration has occurred 
in this trend until today more than 200 
issues are dealt in both on this West 
Coast market place and on eastern ex- 
changes. 

Perhaps no other regional exchange has 
as great a number of stocks in this cate- 
gory as the San Francisco Exchange. The 
difference in time between the East and 
West has some bearing upon this situa- 





tion. But the extension of eastern indus- 
tries into Far Western zones, and a broad- 
ening stockholder interest out here, carry 


greater import. Holders of these issues 
and the investing public have the auction 
market facilities of the San Francisco 


Exchange until 2:30 P.M., Pacific Time, 


The San Francisco Stock Exchange 


the equivalent of 5:30 P.M., Eastern Day- 
light Time. That. this service is useful to 
investors throughout the nation has been 
demonstrated time and again, particularly 
following important domestic or interna- 
tional news releases after the close of 
eastern markets. 

Moreover, in aiding youthful and vig- 
orous local industry to bridge the span 
from a thriving local corporation to a 
national enterprise, the San Francisco 
Exchange, through its member firms, 
widens the horizon of investors who are 
attracted to this fast-growing section of 
the nation. 
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“By Ferdinand C. Smith 


The community of interest between the 
principal West Coast exchange and the 
New York Stock Exchange is brought 
sharply into focus by the increase in 
principal and branch offices, in Cali- 
fornia of member firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange. In 1941, with a total of 
58 offices of New York Stock Exchange 
member firms, California stood in fifth 
place among the states. Early this year it 
ranked third, with a total of 95 such of- 
fices, including 11 main offices. Eleven 
member firms of the San Francisco Ex- 
change also are members of the New York 
Exchange’s family of firms. The com- 
bined efforts of these organizations result 
in a far-flung dissemination of up-to-date 
information about Western business cor- 
porations, 


West Gains New Shareholders 


THE ExcHANGE Magazine, in a recent 
issue, reported a strong westward move- 
ment as reflected in numbers of share- 
holders and extent of holdings. The re- 
port was hardly surprising to persons 
long acquainted with West Coast states 
where— 

the income of the average family is 17 
per cent higher than that of the re- 
mainder of the country; 

with less than one-twelfth of the na- 
tion’s population, the West Coast states 
are engaged in one-fifth of the nation’s 
industrial construction; 

one-fourth of this country’s entire hy- 
dro-electric power, along with potentials 
for twice as much more, is generated. 

Statistics may be carried further. Dur- 
ing the post-war period, a greater num- 
ber of new plants have been located in 
California than in any other state, while 
the amount of funds invested in such fa- 
cilities ranks California as the second 

(Continued on page 12) 














BROWN & BIGELOW 


1,263,645 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $1 


Ticker Symbol: BBG 











ROWN & BIGELOW produces and 
sells, under its registered trademark. 
“Remembrance Advertising.” more than 
800 items which are designed solely to 
help business and professional people sell 
goods and services. The products carry 
the message of the business man to his 
customers and prospects. This is done by 
imprinting the advertiser's name and mes- 
sage, and in some cases the recipient’s 
name, upon the items selected for use. 
Rated as the world’s largest calendar 
house, the company combines beauty and 
utility in modern calendar versions by 
prominent artists and illustrators and by 
household, farming and business authori- 
ties. The company now makes and sells 
annually about one-third of the estimated 
100,000,000 calendars on the walls of 
American homes and business establish- 
ments. 


Five additional general classifications 
of products have been added to augment 
calendar advertising creations: leather: 
desk, and 


pocket, travel pieces and 



























Inspecting the quality of finished calendars 
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leather-bound books; novelties: cigarette 
lighters, pencils, de-k calendars and other 
plastic and metal innovations; engraving: 
business and holiday greetings and au- 
thentic reproductions of fine art works 
for framing: playing cards: individual- 
ized, or tied in with calendar art subjects 





Color separation and retouching of plates 


and direct-mail folders, blotters, booklets. 
and other paper specialties. 

Brown & Bigelow was organized in 
1896 by H. H. Bigelow. Sales in the first 
year totalled $12,000. The company ex- 
panded twice to larger quarters before 
the present main plant and offices were 
developed in St. Paul, in 1914. General 
offices and the printing, engraving and 
playing card plants are located there. 
Adjacent thereto are the plants of Quality 
Park Box Co., Incorporated, and Consoli- 
dated Printing Ink Company which are 
engaged in the production of set-up paper 
boxes and mailing tubes and of printing 
inks, respectively; also the offices of 
Quality Park Advertising Agency which 
conducts a general advertising agency 
Elsewhere in St. Paul is the 
plant of the John Beissel Company which 
produces electrotypes, stereotypes and 
mats for the printing trade. All of the 
companies named are wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries of Brown & Bigelow. Leather and 
novelty manufacturing operations are con- 
ducted in Minneapolis. 


business. 


The company and its subsidiaries em- 
ploy approximately 3,150 employees at 
their St. Paul plants and approximately 
1,150 in the Minneapolis plant. In addi- 


tion, the company has 912 salesmen work. 
ing out of 38 district sales offices in the 
United States and has representation in 
30 foreign countries. 

Greatest growth has been under Presi- 
dent Charles A. Ward who took over di- 
rection of the company in 1933 after a 
long climb through employee ranks. He 
sponsored the development in this coun. 
try of an exclusive high fidelity art repro. 
duction process originated in Europe. 

Net sales in 1947 were reported at 
$34,641,956, largest in the company’s 
history, and $5,338,152 or 18 per cent 
more than in 1946. Net profits for 1947 
were $2,267,661 against $2,128,858 for 
1946. A major share of the 1947 profit, 
$1,841,030, was plowed back into the 
business. 

Sales in the first six months of the com- 
pany’s 1948 sales year amounted to $22. 
800.000. Of this amount, approximately 
$10,700,000 had been produced and 
shipped at May 31, 1948, the end of the 
first four months of the company’s fiscal 
year. 

Reported earnings for the year 1947 
were $1.71 per share and for the four 
months ended May 31, 1948, were 52 
cents a share on the 1,263,645 shares of 
stock outstanding. Quarterly 
dividends of $1.50 per share have been 
paid regularly on the 18,445 shares of 
6 per cent cumulative preferred stock out- 
standing. A quarterly dividend of 25 
cents a share of common stock was paid 
on March 4, 1948, and the second quar- 
terly dividend of equal amount on June 


11, 1948. 
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Four-color printing on a Taliocrome press 
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AMERICAN BROADCASTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


1,689,017 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $1 


Ticker Symbol: ABC 











HE American Broadcasting Com- 

pany, Inc., operates one of the four 
national networks of standard radio (AM) 
broadcasting stations and, in addition, 
currently is establishing both a coast-to- 
coast television network and a chain of 
frequency modulation (FM) affiliated 
radio stations. 

The sale of the facilities of the ABC 
radio and television networks to adver- 
tisers under network facilities contracts 
represents the principal source of revenue 
of the company. 

In the field of standard radio broad- 
casting, ABC comprises a network of 268 
stations, of which five are owned and 
operated directly by the company. The 
afhliated stations receive and broadcast 
programs supplied by ABC and _ also 
broadcast their own local programs. The 
five standard broadcasting stations owned 
by ABC are: WJZ, New York; WENR, 
Chicago; KGO, San Francisco; KECA, 
Los Angeles and WXYZ in Detroit. Each 
of these AM stations broadcasts simul- 
taneously over FM facilities. 


Origin of Network 

From 1927 until December, 1941, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Inc., (a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Radio Cor- 
poration of America), operated two net- 
works, the Red and the Blue. By reason 
of the adoption of regulations of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission pro- 
hibiting, in effect, the ownership by one 
organization of more than one network, 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc., 
distributed a dividend in kind (the Blue 
Network) to its parent company, Radio 
Corporation of America, which latter 
company in turn transferred it to Blue 
Network Company, Inc., in January, 
1942. Mark Woods, now president of 
ABC, was elected president of Blue Net- 
work Company at that time. 

The final step in compliance with the 
FCC order was taken on July 30, 1943, 


when Mr. Noble completed negotiations 
with RCA to buy the Blue Network for 
$8,000,000 cash. Following FCC ap- 
proval of the transfer, the sale was con- 
summated on Oct. 14, 1943. 

The number of affiliated stations has 
increased from 168 to the present total of 
268. Net sales paralleled the gain in sta- 
tions, rising from $18,819,988 reported 
in 1943 to $35,955,004 reported in 1947, 

In mid-1946, with the broadcast of the 
second Joe Louis-Billy Conn heavyweight 
title fight, over an enlarged network of 
195 stations, ABC was able to deliver a 
“Hooperating” of 67.8, the highest ever 
for a commercial broadcast and the high- 
est rating of listeners ever achieved by 
any broadcast over a single radio net- 
work. 

“Big name” evening radio programs 
began to come over to ABC, which al- 
ready had gained prominence in the day- 
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time, and in Walter Wincheil had one 
of the top night-time programs. This 
started in October, 1946, with the Bing 
Crosby show. Other “names” and pro- 
grams well known to radio, stage and 
screen joined the trek to ABC. Among 
these are: United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s “Theatre Guild on the Air”; the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society’s “This 
Is Your FBI”; the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company’s “Cavalcade of Sports”; Nox- 
zema Chemical Company’s “Mayor of the 
Town”; Bristol-Myer’s “Break the Bank” 
and the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany’s “Greatest Story Ever Told.” 

This year will find ABC television on 


the air with a network of television affili- 





ates in addition to five television stations 
which ABC owns and operates. Before 
the close of 1948, ABC owned and oper- 
ated television stations are planned to be 
on the air in New York (WJZ-TV): 
Chicago (WENR-TV); Detroit (WXYZ- 
TV); Los Angeles (KECA-TV) and San 
Francisco (KGO-TV). All of these sta- 
tions will operate on Television Channel 7. 

As of July 1, the number of ABC tele- 
vision affiliates amounted to 12 with the 
most recent additions being WNAC-TV in 
Boston and WAAM in Baltimore. 

With its recent initial public offering 
of 500,000 shares of $1 par common 
stock, coupled with a $5,000,000 long- 
term loan negotiated with an institutional 
investor, ABC paved the way for expan- 
sion. 

The aggregate net proceeds to ABC 
were $8,901,000, of which $4,000,000 was 
used to prepay the company’s 244 per 





program, “America’s Town Meeting” 


cent notes due Oct., 14, 1949, and the bal- 
ance, amounting to $4,901,000 plus $807,- 
500 from the recent sale of a radio station 
(WOOD, Grand Rapids, Mich.) became 
available as general corporate funds for 
working capital and television expansion. 

Prior to the public stock offering ABC 
had been a privately-held corporation and 
earnings reports have not been made 
public. For the March, 1948, quarter, 
ABC reported net income of $502,243, 
equal to 42 cents a share on the 1,189,017 
shares of currently issued and outstand- 
ing $1 par common stock. Consolidated 
net sales after discounts and rebates of 
ABC for the first three months of 1948 
amounted to $9,631,347. 
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THE DOW THEORY 


HAT measure of capital gain ac- 

crues in common stocks after a 
technical market turning point is reached 
and buyers or sellers hasten to answer a 
widely popularized signal? 

Such a buy signal sounded on May 14 
under the standard of the Dow 
Theory, the Dow, Jones & Co. industrial 
average passed through an older high 
point, “confirming” the action of the 
railroad stock average which had pene- 
trated a standing maximum price level 
on April 5. The public response was 
immediate and impetuous. On May 14 
sales on the New York Stock Exchange 
were reported at 3,840,000 shares .. . 
meaning, more pointedly, that that num- 
ber of shares were bought as well as sold. 


when, 


The Dow-Jones previous high was sur- 
passed when the industrial average of 
186.85 of July 24, 1947, gave way to a 
new high of 188.60. Twelve days later 
it stood at 191.06. Along in June it 
went above 193, then settled back to 
under 190 and, with early July, sluggish, 
inconsequential price changes prevailed 
coincident with the descent of warm 
weather upon the country. 

The accompanying statistics, samplings 
of stocks selected on the basis of rela- 
tive prominence in_ public 
offer a view of price movements during 
the six weeks after “confirmation day.” 
The Dow Theory permits its partisans 
a great deal of leeway as respects time 
and wide price fluctuations, thus, so brief 


estimation, 








Closing 
Price, 5/14 

American Tobacco Co. . . . 58% 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. . 385 
Atch., Top. & S. F. Ry. 114% 
Bethlehem Steel Corp... . . 36% 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. . . . 40% 
Chrysler Corp. : & 60% 
General Electric Co. . 3914 
General Motors Corp... . . 59% 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 80% 


Ot. ee ek 80 


Closing 
Price, 5/14 
Air Reduction Co. por 273% 
American Car & Foundry Co. . 46% 
Atlantic Refining Co. 44% 


Bekimere & Ohio RR... .. «16 


J. I. Case Co. : 4TY, 
Columbia Gas System, Ine 13% 
Firestone Tire & Rubber . 49% 


General Foods Corp. . . . . 39 
Gur OF Com... « . s « 74% 
U. S. Smelting, Refin. & Min. 56% 





Net Gain 
5/14 
14 
1% 
358 
1% 
14% 
2 

% 
2% 
1% 
2% 


Net Gain 
5/14 
1% 
1% 
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2% 
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Closing 
Price, 7/2 


5814 
38% 
114% 
3656 
38% 
64% 
4ly, 
64%4 
88 
80% 


Sampling of Less Prominent Stocks 


Closing 
Price, 7/2 
2414 
4TY, 

47 

15% 
481% 
14% 
51% 
39% 
79% 
52%, 


Sampling of “‘Standard’”’ Stocks after Average “Confirmation” 


Change, 7/2 
from 5/14 


~~ 
+% 
—\ 
a’ 
—2 
a4 
+2 
+5 
+7% 
+ % 


Change, 7/2 
from 5/14 


—3% 
+1% 
+2% 
—% 
+ % 
+ %& 
25% 
+% 
+4% 
Eat 
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a period could be merely an interval in 
the broad development of the theory’s 
application after « signal was given. It 
is interesting to note, however, the highly 
selective follow-up of the market after 
May 14 which the tables disclose. 
Followers of the Dow Theory them- 
selves readily admit that confirmation of 
a bull market under the theory in no way 
indicates the extent or duration of the up- 
trend, Taking the 13 bull markets which 


have been completed in the last 50 years, 
the smallest rise of the industrial average 
from “confirmation” to the peak of the 
advance was 91% per cent in the short 
lived 1939 bull move. The largest gain 
was approximately 300 per cent between 
1923 and 1929. 

In 1938 the elapsed time from “con- 
firmation” of the upward move in June 
of that year to the peak was five months; 


months. 


in 1939 it 


was 


only 


two 





Investment Horizons 


(Continued from page 9) 


state in the country with respect to new 
capital employment in trade and industry. 

Growth and necessities entailed in ade- 
quate investor have brought 
about a modern departure of field work 
on the part of brokers and bankers. They 
have been flying in chartered planes to 
important centers of industrial activity. 
A trip for first-hand investigation was 
made last year to the Los Angeles Basin 
Oil Fields, and another to Bakersfield, in 
Kern County oil territory. A three-day 
plane voyage to the Pacific Northwest to 
observe operations of companies located 
in the vicinities of Seattle, Bellingham 
and Everett, Wash., and in Portland, 
Oreg., was recently completed. 

An inspection visit to a nearby indus- 
trial company, whose securities are listed 
on the San Francisco Stock Exchange and 
New York Stock Exchange, drew more 


services 


12 


than 100 representatives of member firms 
and banks, and similar inspections are 
scheduled. A pressing economic need, as 
well as the desire for investment and 
credit facts, urge such activities. Here, 
where more people, making more things, 
are consuming more products of indus- 
try, enlarged productivity is a “must.” 
Required is an increased investment be- 
hind each worker. The investment must 
come from capital savings, but the flow 
from this source will be forthcoming only 
provided that industry’s earnings can be 
proved to investors to be substantial and 
stable. 


Responsibility Increases 


The prospect clearly involves an in- 
creased responsibility laid upon the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange. Precedent, 
however, enables its members and mem- 
ber firms, along with member firms of 
its contemporary in New York, to plan 
with confidence. More than a quarter- 
century ago, West Coast hydro-electric 


power, petroleum and many other indus 
tries attained wide public distribution of 
their securities through the San Francisco 
Exchange’s services. The acquisition of 
capital for growth and modernization over 
the years was furthered substantially by 
the San Francisco auction market. 

In recent years, the securities of ait 
craft, food, building materials, pulp, pe 
per and plywood companies on the West 
Coast had their initial public auction mar 
ket on this Exchange. The market in the 
city of the Golden Gate, supported by its 
record in serving corporations and i 
vestors, is no stranger to the task of as 
sisting in the distribution and seasoning 
of corporate securities as West Coast 
growth produces them. The scene has new 
features but old landmarks remain. 

More than a few companies which trace 
their ancestry to the California gold rush 
days are in the New York Stock Exchange 
list, having arrived there after dealings 
had long been’ conducted in them on the 


San Francisco Stock Exchange. 
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SAN JOSE, 


The article entitled “The Gas Turbine” 


CALIF. 


by Howard J. Carswell, discussing the 
bituminous coal situation, is most enlighten- 
ing. (In the June issue.) The facts dis- 
closed show how great are the economies 
realized, and to be realized, under our 
American system oi free enterprise—econ- 
omies which would never be developed un- 
der any other system of government. It is 
also a substantial answer to the criticism 
that corporations are exacting fabulous prof- 
its. So often the critics fail to have a clear 
idea of the planning which our corporations 
must do, and the heavy expense incurred, in 
order to meet the exigencies of the future. 
My sincerest compliments to the author of 
that article. 


F. C. M. 


METUCHEN, N. J. 


With the current boom market taking place 
during a Presidential election year, I wonder 
whether you might not consider publishing 
an article on the behavior of the market 
during election years. Is the market likely 
to reverse itself before the outcome of the 
election? Has the political situation always 
controlled market actions in these four-year 
elections? 


oF. @, 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. S. P. O. makes an attractive 
editorial suggestion which is taken up in a 
discussion of the stock market on another page. 
What stocks may do im course of this election 
year is a matter of conjecture; what they did in 
the past is traceable through average price 
movements. An application of precedents comes 
under the heading of personal choice. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Today’s high costs of mining gold cut 
production re Mr. W. F. Boericke’s article in 
Tue Excuance, June issue. California’s 
Centennial year acts to call attention to the 
high costs which prevailed, too, in getting 


the metal out of water, mud and rocks, out 
here a hundred years ago. In the Mother 
Lode Country, according to the merchandis- 
ing records, eggs cost $3 each, a can of 
sardines $4, bacon, sugar and coffee $4 a 
pound, a tin pan- $5 and a pair of pants $35. 
Sure, mining was less complicated, gold 
was, maybe, easier to get than it is now. But 
high costs? The Argonauts had them— 
plenty—and were not discouraged. 
v.. i 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


No better argument for free and unre- 
stricted exercise of choice in the selection of 
securities—meaning a truly free market un- 
der the free enterprise system—could be 
found than in a section of an article in the 
May issue. I quote—“Some of the 1943 ex- 
hibits (of low-priced stocks) are now sell- 
ing well into the 20s and 30s. Numerous 
non-dividend payers of 1943 have been pay- 
ing dividends consistently since that time.” 

You'll recall that a lot of conservative 
people, in 1943, cautioned risk takers who 
found merit in particular common stocks 
selling for $4 to $8 a share. It was over- 
looked that, right then, a demonstration was 
on the sort of risk taking which, over the 
years, has helped build the large corpora- 
tions of today. Perhaps you can’t recall 
when U. S. Steel common sold at $4 or $5 a 
share—in 1903 I think it was; an untried 
stock, containing what was then called 
“water.” True, between 1900 and 1905, the 
period of active formations of “trust,” a 
number of other new issues sank to low 
levels. Some were 30 years or longer in 
building substantial assets behind them, and 
not a few corporations were merged. Prob- 
ably some disappeared entirely. But such 
evidences of sluggishness, referring to stock 
prices, and actual casualties merely prove 
the point that I attempted to make in my 
opening words. 


J. FT & 


Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


MONTREAL, CAN. 


Just to satisfy my curiosity and to learn 
who may be sharing with me the satisfactory 
reading found in your publication, who sub- 
scribe to THE ExcHance? Do I have plenty 
of company among the “public,” occasional 
investors and what not, or do brokers and 
other folk in the business make up most of 
the group? 


D. L. G. 


Epiror’s Note: Samplings of the subscription 
list indicate that 76 per cent of the 13,500 paid 
subscribers, July 15, were individual investors 
or others interested in the securities market, 
living in all of tha states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii and the Panama Canal Zone. Of the 
personal subscribers 47 per cent were women. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 


The action of common stocks is slower on 
the upside than it used to be. Seems to me, 
too, that it is slower on the down side—at 
least it has been that way for the last two 
years. Three million share days this spring 
brought nothing like the bull price surges of 
the 1920s. The trading tempo has been 
slower in all markets since 1937 than in the 
earlier 1930s. Arguing from this premise, I 
would go even further in considering the 
famous Dow-Jones averages. The stock mar- 
ket action since the industrials. “confirmed” 
the railroads’ trend in May suggests now 
(June 22) that the signal was more reliable 
for average traders as a sell than as a buy 
signal. The holder of a list of equities, ac- 
quired before the May “confirmation,” could 
profitably have realized his paper profits on, 
or soon after, the signal was seen. The Dow- 
Jones averages, I mean, used to be a help 
when the market had more action, but only 
record delayed action these days. Or am I 
being too cynical? I must admit that when 
a signal comes, a lot of people act on it 
and time is needed to see whether they are 
right or not. 


F. H, 











How a 
ree Market 
— Works 


’ “The New York Stock Exchange 
serves millions of investors all 


“over the country 


Betore placing an order, Mr. Clark asks for 
a “quote” on the security. Over the 
firm’s direct wire to its New York office, 
a clerk teletypes a request for the current 
best bid to rnd and lowest offer to sell. 


The Member Firm's floor partner gets the 
order and, acting for Mr. Clark, goes to 
the trading post where the security is 
bought and sold. It was at this post the 
bid and offer quotations first originated. 


Let’s spend a few minutes with Mr. Clark 
of San Francisco. Mr. Clark has some 
surplus funds to invest in securities, and 
he is gathering factual information from 
many sources before making a decision. 


By a second direct wire, the information is 
obtained from the quotation room at the 
Exchange. Clerks on the trading floor 
keep this room constantly abreast of 
the current bid and offer quotations. 


To this post comes a second member, 
acting as agent fora Mrs. Horn of Atlanta, 
who wishes to sell the same security. The 
first broker bids, the second offers to 
sell, both seeking the best possible price. 


Mr. Clark visits the offices of a Member Firm 
of the Stock Exchange. With one of the 
firm’s representatives, he discusses a 
number of companies, and decides on the 
security that best meets his own needs. 


Back to San Francisco goes Mr. Clark’s 
quotation. The order is placed, and is ~ 
wired to New York for immediate relay 
to the Member Firm’s telephone clerk 
(see above) on the Stock Exchange floor. 


A few days later, Mr. Clark receives his 
stock certificate and Mrs. Horn gets her 
check. The transaction is completed 
promptly through the nationwide facil 
ities of Stock Exchange Member Firms. 7 














